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Food Bank Special pag 


Janet Hughes was the first chairperson of the Edmonton Gleaners 


as. a volunteer. 


A link with the past: 


Community Groups that offer Meals 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Friday — 9:30 a.m. 

— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre - 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

4. Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday — 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue — 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 

12:00 — 12:45 p.m. — lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 - 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 
4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 to 6:45 - supper 

7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street 

Daily - 8 p.m. — meal 


8. Marian Centre 
10536-98 Street - 424-3544 
Daily except Wednesdays 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 
8. The Mustard Seed 
10635-96 Street — 426-5600 
Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday — 5 p.m. - supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 
10. Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 
Monday to Friday — 9:00 a.m. — breakfast 
Monday to Sunday — 12 noon — lunch 

5:00 p.m. — supper 
For seniors over 55 only 
11. Red Road Healing Centre -— 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. — soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue- 429-4222 
Fridays — 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue — 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street — 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —-breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. — supper 
15. Emmaus Church 

5015- 144 Avenue — 275-1647 

Monday — 4:45 to 6:00 p.m. — meal 

16. Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue — 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter. 

If not, bag lunch is given 

17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street — 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19. Jasper Place Health and Wellness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road — 481-4001 
Mondays — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. — meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street — 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homeless person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
If so, please fill out the form below and return to Edmonton Street News, 9533-106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5H 0S9 


Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 


Date 1411) een Seana 
What happened 


Where did the incident occur 
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Code of Ethics 


Edmonton Street News reserves the 
right to refuse publication of any 
article and or ad at the discretion of 
the board of Edmonton Street News 
Society. 


We will not trivialize 
poverty in any way. 


We practice sound journalism with 
respect to FOIP legislation and 
respect for the privacy of the persons 
portrayed in stories and 
photographs. 


The views presented in this publica- 
tion are those of the writers. 
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Focusing on families 


In this issue, 
Edmonton Street News 
begins a series of inter- 
™ views with a group of 

| women who participated 
, in a research project 
4 called Families First, 
whose stories and pho- 
tos were presented to 
service providers. Cyani 
shares her experience 
with service providers and being a single par- 
ent coping with unemployment, housing 
issues and racism. 

For those of us who are white (and I for 
one can’t get much paler being of Danish 
descent) it may come as a surprise to hear 
her speak about blatant racism in our 
province, racism that is more damaging 
because of it’s often hidden nature. 

In addition to racial prejudice, there is 
also prejudice against the poor, especially 
those who are unable to work in a province 


that calls its social services office “Alberta 
Works”. When I mentioned that at the North 
American Street Newspaper Association 
Conference in Denver, Colorado July 31 to 
August 2, the other street newspaper editors 
thought at first that it was a joke. What kind 
of a name is that for an office that exists to 
provide assistance for those who are unem- 
ployed, and the many who are unemployable 
due to chronic or temporary illness? It is, at 
best, a mean spirited name that raises the 
point “Alberta Works — what’s wrong with 
you?" before you even enter the door to 
request assistance, something that is done 
as a last resort. 

I have yet to meet anyone who said, 
“When I grow up I’m going to live on social 
assistance in substandard housing, eating 
from the food bank and soup kitchens, wear- 
ing hand me downs that are 20 years out 
dated from the local mission.” 

By Linda Dumont 


Photovoice: On the injustices tolerated by society 





“See, before they help you they — what’s the 
word...they strip you. They strip you of your 
dignity before they help you. They humiliate 
you. They make you feel that you’re not wor- 
thy. They make you feel that you’re less than 
they are.” 


Judith Foster (Cyani) is one of the women 
who participated in the Families First 
research project and who also contributed to 
the Photovoice project. She became involved 
through a referral from her case manager 
when she was attending DECSA. Cyani is a 
single parent of Caribbean descent who has 
two daughters aged 13 and 16. In addition to 
her involvement in Families First, she has 
been participating in another program to 
keep her from being 
promiscuous for money. 

As of July, Cyani was 
unemployed and receiving 
Employment Insurance and 
she is finding it very hard to cope. “I’m trying 
hard to keep everything together, keeping a 
roof over our heads,” she said, but the money 
just isn’t enough to meet all of their house- 
hold expenses. My daughter has braces and 
I can no longer afford to pay for that. It’s a 
young kid and she already is going through 
self-esteem issues. What is it going to do to 
her to know her braces are off not because 
they’ve come to term but because your mom 
can’t afford them? 

“When you're working you do things like 
pay for your daughter’s school fees, braces, 
ete? 

Until last year, Cyani said she was blessed 
with very affordable housing at $750 a 
month, but the landlord sold the place so she 
moved last July into a three-bedroom place 
that costs $1,200 per month. At the time she 
was employed in medical accounting. 

Cyani spoke about how the way the wel- 
fare system sets people up for failure. 
‘When I lost my job I went to Alberta Works 
because of the wait for El, and my rent need- 


ed to be paid. The woman there said, ‘We 
can’t help you.’ What am I supposed to do? 
Go prostitute myself? I’m a working citizen so 
whatever they give me, I’ve paid for. That’s 
how I ended up going to DECSA, but all they 
would give me was $1000 a month and for 
core shelter allowed $450 a month. My rent is 
$1,200. 

“The system — they ask you, ‘Don’t you have 
family? Don’t you have friends?’ I thought of 
selling things but that would be a step back- 
ward. I’m not going back to sleeping on the 
floor. 

“This is the first time in years my kids 
ever had a room to themselves. Now I feel like 
I don’t want to take that away from them. It’s 
hard. I’ve even thought about temporarily 
splitting them up to get ahead, but I don’t 
feel comfortable about doing that. 

“1 don’t get child support — they don’t care. 
They can find ways to get around that. 

“I’ve never experienced such catiness that 
women are inferior until I moved to Alberta. 
I’ve been working all my life, and I’m judged 
because I have a Louis Vutton bag. The 
woman (in the Alberta Works office) said, 1 
can’t afford that.’ 

“You have to play their game but life is not 
a game. It shouldn’t matter what brands of 
clothing you wear. If a person walked 
through those doors they need help.” 


Cyani has to deal with racism in Alberta. 
“I know who I am as a person, I know my 
values and morals. 


"If I could have two skins when discrimination is 
I’d be white none to five' 


presented, it affects me 
and I get upset. For 
example, at my job, 
why is it that they have a certain percentage 
of minority people. I hear that I am a trail- 
blazer for one of the companies I worked for. 
Was I hired because of my color? 

“I went to court as a witness, with a guy 
from Somolia. They are very much blacker 
than I am, but at the court, the prosecutor 
assumed that I was part of the family. It both- 
ers me that I am seen as a race and not as 
an individual.” 

“I go looking for a place to rent. Over the 
phone I sound Caucasian. Then when they 
see me their expression says it all. The land- 
lord says, “It’s not available.” 

“Or I get called regarding a temporary job 
only to be told that I sounded Caucasian and 
it’s the coldest feeling when I get there. I 
said, “No, I sound professional.” 

“There’s a stigma in Alberta — they are proud 
to be rednecks. It’s more noticable for me 
being in the skin I’m in. If I could have two 
skins, I’d be white from none to five.” 

Judith Foster (Cyani) 


Families Matter Partnership Initiative — Families First 


The YMCA of Edmonton, in partnership 
with the Multicultural Health Brokers 
Cooperative (MCHB), KARA Family Resource 
Centre, and Bent Arrow Traditional Healing 
Society provided services in this collaborative 
research project - Families First Edmonton 
(FFE), conducted at the University of Alberta. 
The project will determine whether delivering 
education, health, family support and recre- 
ation services in a coordinated and proactive 
way can provide better outcomes for families 
with low incomes while being cost-effective. 

The research project's mission is: "To 
improve the well-being of low income families 
and their children through innovative service 
delivery, applied research, and well-informed 
public policy." 

Families First Edmonton is a partnership 
with two co-leads, Alberta Human Resources 
and Employment and the City of Edmonton 
Community Services, who are joined by ten 
other organizations and researchers from the 
University of Alberta, the University of 
Waterloo, the University of Calgary, and 
McMaster University. 

1,200 volunteer families were recruited 
and randomly assigned to one of four inter- 


vention groups: To be eligible to participate 
in the program, families had to meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: to have been receiving Alberta 
Works Income Support or Alberta Child 
Health Benefits over the past 12 months, to 
have at least one child between 0-18 years of 
age, and to be living in the designated geo- 
graphical areas of north and central 
Edmonton (east of 127 Street north of the 
Yellowhead Trail, east of 121 Street south of 
the Yellowhead to the river within the City of 
Edmonton city limits. 

Participation was voluntary. Families 
were contacted by Alberta Employment and 
Immigration, and asked if they wished to 
participate. Eligible families could also con- 
tact Families First directly and sign up for 
the project. Those families who consented to 
participate were randomly placed in one of 
four programs. Self-Directed, Recreation, 
Family Healthy Lifestyle or Comprehensive 

Participants in the Self-Directed group 
obtained programs and services from their 
current providers. Participants in the Family 
Healthy Lifestyle Program participated in a 
family-centred assessment to determine the 
level of support the family requires. A family 


support coordinator worked with families to 
build problem solving and communication 
skills to help families make the appropriate 
links to health and social service providers in 
the community. 

Participants in the Recreation 
Coordination Program received a choice of 
community-based recreation placements for 
each child in the family. A recreation coordi- 
nator met with parents and children to deter- 
mine age-appropriate activities and help inte- 
grate children into mainstream recreational 
programs; removing barriers to participation 
and helping parents get involved in the 
child’s recreation. 

Families in the Comprehensive Program 
could take part in all opportunities: family 
healthy lifestyles and recreation coordina- 
tion. 

The Existing Services or control group 
continued to access all programs and servic- 
es in the same ways as they did when they 
volunteered to participate. 

Although the three years involvement 
with the families has been completed, it will 
take time to have the research analyzed. 


Photovoice Project 'They aren’t living in our world" 


Twelve women from the comprehensive 
program of Families First participated in a 
photovoice project. Maria Mayan and 
Sanchia Lo from the University of 
Alberta worked with the women who were 
selected. Maria Mayan spoke with Edmonton 
Street News about photovoice on August 16. 


ESN: Why did you do the photovoice 
project? 

Maria: “I feel that story is the most pow- 
erful medium for evoking emotion and bring- 
ing about change. We can be cold and non- 
receptive to reports. We got this research 
going but we really needed to know the story 
of the women and to hear about their strug- 
gles. 

“We had to sit down and put our heads 
together to find our how it would be easiest 
for them to tell their stories and to bring 
them to all the partners involved, all the 
bureaucrats and decision makers." 

ESN: How was Photovoice implemented? 

Maria: We got a group together and sent 
out letters and asked the women if they 
wanted to participate. We selected 12 on the 





























helping hand up 
7 Allan shepeard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
worries about the needs of children, youth, par- 
‘ents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst of unprece- 
dented wealth. 





When a small group of concerned citizens 
rked with inner city social agencies to 
the Edmonton Gleaners Association, 
purpose was simple, sensible, and cer- 
‘inly useful: to set up an organization anda 
tral warehouse that would gather (glean) 
lus food from the food industry that 
t otherwise go to waste, store it, and 
stribute it to agencies serving meals to 
onton's poor and homeless people, most 
m lived in or near the inner city. 
food, as they defined it, included pri- 
products that were no longer mar- 
for a variety of reasons but still 
me and edible. The organization 
i help the food industry by eliminating 























Maria Mayan and Sanchia Lo 


basis of their stories and how well they could 
articulate them. We gave them disposable 
cameras to take pictures of what its like to 
access health and social services.’ 


frequent requests from social agencies, and 
they would help the agencies by making it 
possible for them to put their limited staff 
and money to other uses than soliciting from 
grocers and manufacturers. 
In January 1981, the Edmonton Gleaners 


Association opened Canada’s first food bank. — 


It was a good idea whose time had come. It _ 
brought obvious efficiencies. It worked. 

Six years later, the organization and 
Edmonton's Food Bank responded to a new 
challenge. While still providing meals, social 
agencies were also facing requests from indi- 


Tamisan Bencz-Knight began working at 
Edmonton's Food Bank as a volunteer in 
1988. She now manages special events and 
community relations activities for the organ- 
ization. 





-It turned to ever-increasing numbers of vol- 





They analyzed the pictures together as a 
group over three meetings, basically asking, 
‘Why did you take that photo’ and then get- 
ting down into the larger social issues as the 
first answer is the surface answer. For exam- 
ple, one woman took a photo of her daughter 
in the back yard of a hotel. The surface 
answer is that she is living in the hotel. The 
larger social issue is that there is no afford- 
able housing in the city. 

ESN: Who did you present Photovoice to? 

Maria: We took it to all those partners. 
Word started spreading so we came not only 
to the government but also to front line 
workers and managers of front line workers. 
It brought tears to their eyes 

ESN: Is the Photovoice project finished? 

Maria: We are still doing some presenta- 
tions in the Mill Woods area. And Bearspaw 
Productions through Native Counseling 
Services of Alberta is doing a film. Greg (the 
filmmaker) is meeting with a number of the 
women and taping them. They also want to 
get the service providers perceptive, the 
YWCA, and the city to say how our systems 
treat people. 


viduals and families for food that they could 


take home to supplement what they could 
afford while on welfare, unemployed, or on 
low-wage incomes. The food bank began to 
look beyond the food industry to fill this 

need. It asked the community for donations 
of food and money to buy food and pay staff. 





unteers to help handle the millions of kilo- 
grams of food it soon had to collect, store, 
and distribute. It currently provides food to 
15,400 families and to agencies serving more 
than 250,000 meals. It processes 3.4 million 
Kg of food each year, with only 22 employees 
and a small army of volunteers. Despite 
occasional glitches at depots where food 
bank users collect their food, the operation 
remains efficient. It still works. 

And yet, while it is clear that people who 
work for the food bank are justifiably proud 
of what they do and how they do it, it is also 
clear they would be glad to give up some of 
their work, specifically the responsibilities 
they took on in 1987, when they started sup- 
plying food hampers to individuals and fami- 
lies. 

Their original role—providing an efficient 
clearing-house for the exchange of surplus 
food between the food industry and agencies 
serving the poor and homeless—is still nec- 
essary and useful. So is providing emergency 
help to individuals and families in crisis. 
There isn't a clear alternative in either case. 
But when the role of the food bank becomes, 


Continued on page 4 
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Edmonton's Food Bank: A community responds to hunger in its midst 


Continued from page 3 

in effect, to supplement government welfare 
payments or to subsidize indirectly compa- 
nies paying minimum or low wages, there are 
alternatives that governments choose not to 
pursue. 

It is gratifying to see the community 
respond generously as volunteers and donors 
to people in need in their midst. It is frus- 
trating to see governments take advantage of 
that generosity to avoid confronting and solv- 
ing problems that exist in the community: 
problems that exists—not totally but sub- 
stantially—as the result of things govern- 
ments choose to do...and not to do. 

There's no point in going through an 
inventory of their actions and inactions here 
(again). They know what they are. And who 
they are. So do we. 


Tamisan Bencz-Knight is responsible for 
special events and community relations at 
Edmonton's Food Bank. She has worked at 
the food bank as a volunteer and employee 
since 1988, having been encouraged by her 
mother, Marjorie Bencz, who joined as a vol- 
unteer in 1987 and became executive direc- 
tor in 1989. 

Tamisan Bencz-Knight Edmonton's 
Food Bank was incorporated on January 16, 
1981. That's when the first food bank in 
Canada was born. 

It was a humble beginning, a couple 
of rooms in the Prince of Wales Armoury. 
Then we moved to an old Safeway store on 
Jasper Avenue, which Canada Safeway rent- 
ed to us for $10 a month. From there, we 
moved into a building on 102 Avenue and 
111 Street, across from where Railtown is 
now. 

Close to that time, Mrs. Rice (the wife 
of the founder of CFRN TV and radio sta- 
tions) passed away and left a legacy fund for 
Edmonton's Food Bank. We were able to pur- 
chase the building on 111 Street, which gave 
us control of the property and our rental 
costs. 

The area grew, with all the new con- 
dos in the area, and that meant some chal- 
lenges for us. The new people in the area 
weren't used to our big trucks, and it was 
getting hard for our biggest trucks to maneu- 
ver. At that time we also had a secondary 
warehouse, and we would have to send man- 
power and vehicles to ship product back and 
forth. Our executive director, Marjorie Bencz, 
and our board looked at alternatives. With 
an increase in property value, the sale of our 
building in 2004 gave us enough money to 
purchase our current building, which is bet- 
ter suited for us. 

We provide space to the Alberta Food 
Banks Network Association. They support 
and provide leadership and guidance to more 
than a hundred food banks around the 
province. We're also the central distribution 
in Alberta for Food Banks Canada's national 
food-sharing program. Product gets railed 
here from out east. Provincial association 
staff and volunteers break it down into pal- 
lets and arrange for trucks to ship it. 

We are heavily driven by the commu- 
nity. We have over 1,100 events a year, close 
to 400 of them in about 60 days from mid- 
November to mid-January. Edmontonians 
are very supportive and I cannot praise them 
enough. Whenever Edmonton's Food Bank 
has a need to fill, Edmontonians support us. 
A lot of centres don't have that support, and 
we are extremely grateful. 

Our most notable events are the 
Heritage Festival, Bright Nights, Candy Cane 
Lane, our gala and auctions. But we have 
school groups, religious organizations, busi- 
nesses, large companies that sponsor events, 
donate food and funds, and donate volunteer 
time. That has been our success as a food 
bank and as a community. 

At our events, we ask for non-perish- 
able food items that we can keep in our 
warehouse. That accounts for 30 per cent of 
our food. The remaining 70 per cent comes 
from the food industry. They give us product 
that is notmarketable but is still edible. Most 
of it is perishable. We help make sure that 
food doesn't go to waste. 

Edmonton Street News Define — 
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non-marketable food. 

T B-K Take an item like a 
head of lettuce with outer leaves that are 
kind of bad; people might not buy it. If you 
took the time to peel off the exterior, it 
would be a perfectly good head of lettuce. We 
work closely with our local health authority 
in making sure the items that we have are 
safe and that we're following the guidelines. 

Baby food, formula, Boost, Ensure, 
those kinds of items, have expiry dates. We 
have a volunteer who makes sure that there 





are no expired items on the shelf, because 
regional health has dictated that they must 
be used within their expiry dates. But a can 
of beans that is a month over its limit, 
industry can't sell it. If the can isn't bloated 
or rusted and there are no dents around the 
seams, it is perfectly edible and we are 
allowed to put it in our hampers. 

We also get items that we call “recla- 
mation.” There's a company that goes around 
to all the stores and collects items like boxes 
of cereal where the corner is crushed and 
broken. The product is still good but Seer 
pers won't buy it. We can still use it. ; 

Canada Safeway has allocated day- 
old breads and pastries to Edmonton's Food 
Bank, because we are their charity of choice. 


ESN How many volunteers do you 
have? 
T B-K More than 34,000 vol- 


unteer hours support the organization on an 
ongoing basis. It's hard to break that down 
to individual volunteers. Some come regular- 
ly, once or twice a week. Some are not so 
regular but they might work up to four shifts 
in a week. Others only work once or twice a 
year, at special events. 

ESN A shift is four hours? 

T B-K It will fluctuate 
between two and six hours. It's all up to the 
individual. We try to fit our needs as an 
organization with your needs as an individ- 
ual, a company, or an organizations that is 
volunteering or sending us volunteers. 

For the past two years, the Sikh com- 
munity and Punjabi Media have had a food- 
and fundraiser on Guru Nanek Dev Day, 
November 13. They raised $72,000 the first 
year and close to $50,000 the second year, 
plus food. Their donations were earmarked 
for specific needs at the Food Bank. One of 
the needs was for vehicles, and we ear- 


marked those donations for some vans. Asa __ 


courtesy, we put logos on the vehicles to say 


thank-you. 
ESN How many staff do you have? 
T B-K We have 22 core staff. I'm in 


the resource development area—food-raising, 
fundraising, and friend-raising, as we like to 
say. Two women work with me, and together 
we support the 1,100-plus events a year. _ 
The food bank also has staff drivers. 
It's difficult to find volunteers on weekdays to 
drive a five-ton, three-ton, even our one-ton 
truck with a three-ton box. We also have _— 
staff on the hamper line and in administra- 
tion. 


teers. There's no way 22 staff could accept, 


store, sort, and distribute more than 3.4 mil- _ 


lion kg of food a year without lots of help. — 
ESN ys: you get aes apvernmeatay 
support? 


But we could not exist without volun- : 








T B-K Unfortunately, no. 
Most food banks across Canada do not 
receive government funding. 
ESN Should governments have 
role, or are you better off without them? — 
T B-K I believe there are other im 
tant issues—housing issues, mental illne 
issues, addictions issues, homelessness 
issues: if the government dealt with them, we 
would be able to draw back on our services. 4 
The need would not be as big. 

We support more than 160 frontline “y 
organizations. Churches. Food depots. 
Operation Friendship. WIN House. Boyle ~ 
Street Co-op. Hope Mission. Bissell Centre. 
Urban Manor. When people hear about oe 
large dinner that's put on at the Shaw — ie 
Conference Centre during the holidays, t 
food from Edmonton's Food Bank. The ~ 
Salvation Army Food Bank gets food from 
Edmonton's Food Bank. Those organizations 
do important work, and they need food gee 
port. 







But my personal hope for the future 
is that we would not need a food bank. If you 
said tomorrow, Tamisan you don't have a 
job, part of me would be sad, because I love — 
what I do. But at the same time I would be 
glad, because it would mean there are no 
people in need any more. 

There was a need in the community 
in the 1980s and that's why Edmonton's 
Food Bank started. But it was supposed to 
be temporary. Almost 30 years later, we're 
still here. It would be nice if we didn't have 
to worry about people going hungry in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada in 2009. 

ESN There would still be the food 
that would go to waste, if it were not being 
used. Instead of going into a landfill or com- 
post, edible food is being eaten. 

T B-K I think as a society we have to 
look at everything we're producing and ask is 
this a want? Is this a need? 

ESN Is there still a growing need in 
the surrounding communities and in 
Edmonton? 

T B-K Definitely. I attended the © 
Alberta Food Banks Network Association's~— 
last annual general meeting. The food 
bankers present were seeing 40- to 50-, up 

to 70-per cent increases in their clients. We 
just completed our hunger count for 
Edmonton's Food Bank. In March 20 
food bank was serving just over 9,000 eople 
a month. In March 2009 we jumped - 
more than 15,400. That s only for the 
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Janet Hughes: the challenges and rewards of feeding the needy in Edmonton 


by Allan Sheppard 

Janet Hughes has been a volunteer at 
Edmonton's Food Bank for more than 28 
years. She was also for a time a board mem- 
ber of the Edmonton Gleaners Association, 
the organization that operates the food bank. 

Janet Hughes I was not the person 
who came up with the idea for a food bank. 
Some men from Sacred Heart Church had 
heard about food banks in Phoenix, Arizona. 
There were people in their own district, the 
Boyle Street area, who 
needed food, and they knew 
that the agencies in that 
area needed food. They also 
knew that grocery stores 
had food going to waste. 
They formed a steering com- 
mittee, with representatives from agencies in 
the inner city. In June 1980, they invited Mr. 
Bob McCarty, from Arizona, and Mr. Waters 
from Safeway's head office in Calgary to talk 

’ about a food bank for Edmonton. 

Then the steering committee got quite 
active. They drew up bylaws and formed a 
board in January 1981. 

I had been on the board of Operation 
Friendship for about ten years and had 
recently resigned. I got a phone call asking if 
I would go onto the board of the new organi- 
zation for about one year, until they got 
started. It was called the Edmonton Gleaners 
Association, to emphasize the idea of har- 
vesting food rather than being a charity. 

I became chairperson. It was only 
supposed to be for three weeks until the 
board was formed, but I lasted for three-and- 
a-half years. Then I was past chairperson. I 
started to do the bookkeeping at that time, 
and I just kept on as a volunteer. 

Until we started, each agency would 
collect its own food. Bissell would go some- 
where. Marian Centre would go somewhere. 
And Boyle Street Co-op. This was time-con- 
suming for the staff and the industry.-A 
warehouse to collect food and distribute it to 
the member agencies made sense. 

Mr. Waters approached the Safeway 
stores in town. They started saving the sur- 
plus food that would otherwise go to waste, 
and we were able to start a central ware- 


Food Bank 
Continued from page four 


were, prior to the Food Bank's existence, 
going separately to the various food manu- 
facturers and vendors and asking them for 
support. When they applied for grants for 
themselves internally, they would ask for 
grant money to purchase food, or they would 
solicit the public on a regular basis. They 
can use that money for other things, now. 
_ During the holidays—Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Easter—the hampers are mod- 
ified. The majority of our fresh turkeys and 
hams go to our partner agencies first. Some 
years we can make sure each hamper has a 
y or ham; other years we have to 
eamline those items to the agencies. They 
prepare it and serve it on a larger scale. 
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house for the agencies in Edmonton. 

We didn't get much government 
money, just a little bit of help with rent. We 
started in July 1981 in two rooms in the 
Prince of Wales Armoury. It was a federal 
building that was later taken over by the 
city. 

We didn't have much money to begin 
with. One of the local unions gave us about 
$10,000, eventually. We thought that was a 
lot of money, because we didn't have any 
staff, and we didn't have any 
expenses. Our rent was very 


we paid them $10 a month, but 
they gave us a grant to cover 
that. 

We didn't have a lot of 
expenses until 1983, when we hired Gerard 
Kennedy as our co-ordinator. Until then, the 
warehouse was run by board members. We 
just had domestic freezers and domestic 
refrigerators. Eventually somebody helped us 
turn one of the rooms into a walk-in cooler. 
Then we got a van from the Marian Centre 
and a donated driver to pick up the food 
from the Safeways and other places. 

A few years later, about 1987, we 
started a hamper program, because the 
agencies wanted food that they could put 
into bags or hampers for some of their 
clients. We just gradually expanded over the 
years, as the need grew. 

Edmonton Street News Did you ever 
think it would grow as big as it is now? 

JH Never. We were the first food bank in 
Canada. Now look at the food banks in 
Alberta alone—and all over Canada. It just 
expanded so quickly. 

ESN Is there a better way? 

JH Over the years, we were involved in 
meetings with government representatives, 
advocating that the minimum wage be 
raised. We advocated for crisis help for peo- 
ple on welfare. It didn't seem ‘to help. We 
were too busy trying to distribute food to 
people who needed it. It was a losing battle 
at times. 

ESN What does the future hold for 
the food bank? 

JH There was a man who was the direc- 


is the economy, the recession. It took us 
many years to get down to the 9,000-people 
mark in March 2008. I remember when it 
was almost 16,000 people. And then it was 
14,000. Then 12,000, then 10,000. But in 
one year we're all the way back up to 15,400. 
My goal and my hope is that we will drop 
again. For that to happen, we will need to 
have the economy stabilize. 

ESN You have no control over that. 

T B-K No. This isn't the first 
recession that Edmonton's Food Bank has 
gone through. So we are optimistic about the 
future and conservative about how we do 
things; we will be here, and we will be able to 
support people. 

ESN You have depots and partners 
all over the city. Do people come here for 
hampers, as well? 

T B-K We discourage that, 
because our facility is not equipped to handle 
15,000 people. And if you are talking about a 
minimum of 10 kg a person, that's 80 kg of 
food that you have to carry home by bus for 
a family of four. Most of our clients don't 
have cars. 

That's why we have so many other 
partners in the community. Many of the food 
hampers are built here in-house and then, 
depending on the availability of trucks from 
the agencies or depots themselves, the food 
gets picked up or shipped by us all over the 
city. Individuals who live in Mill Woods, don't 
have to come here. They can go, for example, 
to Mill Woods Pentecostal Church to access 
their hamper in their own community— 
unless, of course, they live in this area. In 
that case, we would be considered their 
depot. 

ESN Is a hamper sent out with a © 
specific name to be picked up at a specific 


tor at the Marian Centre years ago. He said 
there will always be a need for a food bank. 
There will always be people in crisis situa- 
tions. I believe that's true. But so many crisis 
situations have developed over the years— 
people on welfare, and especially low-income 
people. They can get through almost to the 
end of the month but maybe the last week, if 
they have children, they need help. 

At first we were very adamant about 
the fact that we were not a supplement to 
welfare. We were not going to take the place 
of welfare. We were just going to make lives a 
bit better. People in real need would have a 
little more to eat. 

But as the time went on, I think we 
did become a supplement to welfare. We 
have taken over work that our government 
should be doing. And unless things improve, 
we'll just have to keep on the way we're 
going. If we can. 

ESN But it would be better if you 
could confine yourself to the crisis situa- 
tions. 

JH Yes. The unfortunate part is, I don't 
think we're reaching everybody who needs 
our help. 

ESN What's your background? Do 
you have a profession? 

JH No, not really. I have a university 
degree in Commerce, but I didn't really spe- 
cialize in anything. I liked the accountancy 
part of it. When I first came to Edmonton, I 
was married and had three children. I kept 
books for my husband's insurance agency. 
Then I got involved in my children's activi- 
ties. | was a bookkeeper for the Northern 
Alberta Swimming Association for about four 
years. I was a member of the Wesley United 
Church, later Robertson-Wesley United 
Church. I seemed to get involved in a lot of 
committees, outreach committees and things 
like that. I did mainly volunteer work for 
years. 

ESN What was your motivation? 

JH People ask me, why do you volunteer? 
What am I supposed to say to that? Why 
shouldn't you volunteer? Why wouldn't you 
volunteer, if you're able to? I'm very fortu- 
nate that I have been able to, because it's 
certainly enriched my life. 


location? 

T B-K We don't have names 
on our hampers. You have a hamper number 
and depot assigned to you. You go with your 
ID to pick it up discretely. We try to be 
respectful; because people don't want to 
depend on us, and they don't family mem- 
bers or friends to know. 

Editor's note: This is the third in a pro- 
posed series of feature commentaries and 
interviews with principals at agencies dealing 
with issues of poverty and homelessness in 
Edmonton. We would appreciate your sugges- 
tions for individuals and agencies we might 
consider for future features. 
allansheppard23@yahoo.ca 
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Street News vendor celebrates one year of sobriety 


4 





For Leonard Martial his birthday this 
year was extra special because the birthday 
celebration with family and friends, July 26 
at Boyle Street Community Services Co-op 
was also the first anniversary of his sobriety. 
At the celebration, he was awarded an eagle 
feather in recognition of his achievement in 
staying sober for the past year. 

“That was a first for the co-op,” Martial 
said proudly, “This might set a precedent for 
others to follow.” 

For Martial the hardest part of staying 
sober is seeing his old drinking friends, and 
he admits that he still likes the taste of alco- 
hol, just not what it does to him when he 
drinks. He started drinking at the age of nine 
when he saw his elder brothers drinking, and 
he wanted to try it out. Drinking led to 
homelessness and being incarcerated (“I lost 
count of how many times after the first one,” 
he said). To get his life back on track, Martial 
spent two months at Gunn Centre, a resi- 
dential program for treatment of addictions 
at Gunn, Alberta, and he was able to use 
their resources for a starting ground to 
access other resources when he left the cen- 
ire: 

After experiencing frequent bouts of 
homelessness over the past 20 years, Martial 


now has a one-bedroom apartment in 
Abottsfield that he shares with his cat and 
the co-op cat that he baby-sits on weekends. 
He does volunteer work for the co-op where 
he talks to others who are still drinking, and 
to top up his income from medical welfare he 
sells Edmonton Street News. He hopes to be 
able to start writing again, and to take pho- 
tographs for the paper, but needs a digital 
camera. 

Martial was born in Edmonton but was 
raised for nine years with his grandparents 
on the reserve, then attended Blue Quills 
residential school near Saint Paul, Alberta. 

“It was rough (at residential school). Like 
a prison,” he said. “But the schooling was 
top notch. Those teachers really knew what 
they were doing.” Martial added that the 
downside of residential school was the 
abuse, most of it hidden, older boys abusing 
younger boys and sexual assault, some 
involving staff. “It all came down to what lan- 
guage you spoke” Martial said. “I spoke Dene 
so that was not accepted by the Cree stu- 
dents.” 

Martial received his residential school 
settlement (CEP) from the government. 

By Linda Dumont 


Building a new life of hope 





By Edin Vino 
My story from Hope Mission is mysteri- 
ous and unusual in that Hope Mission saved 
me, actually they grabbed me. I love the peo- 
ple here and I highly respect my teachers. 
Each one of them welcomed me with open 
arms and open hearts, sharing the world of 
God. This is a very magical time of my life, 
and the decision to give up my wrong life 
practices and all my worldly possessions felt 
natural. In Hope Mission I chose to be a 
Christian. I pushed myself to Christ. I'm 
training my brain. Right now, I don't care 
where I am physically, here or in the New 
York, in my original house or in dorm room 
in the Herb because God saves us. It's one 
amazing concept. 

I lived the last years of the rock and roll 
generation of sex, drugs, and alcohol; I wrote 
and published five books, and wrote for sev- 
eral magazines. Can you imagine this style of 
life - a life of parties, promotions, drinking, 
and cocaine, money, Vienna, Rome, Athens, 
Istanbul, Venice, and Moscow? Each trip 
takes only one to two hours of flying, the 
same as Edmonton to Calgary. 

Until 1990 everything was under control, 
but I was living a double life, one public, a 
diligent life as a good, successful man with a 
family, involved in the arts and business, 
and the second smuggling cocaine, hashish 
and gold jewelry from Istanbul to Belgrade 
and, of course, using more and more. I trav- 
eled a minimum of two times per month, 
once to Istanbul, once to Rome to supply my 
fashion business, and smuggling coke and 
hash. 

When I was 31 years old, I built my 
house, I had two fashion stores, and was 
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continually writing. In 1987 I was in the 
army which was 15 months mandatory serv- 
ice for every man in the country, but 
because I finished university it was only 12 
months, and I have two children, so it was 
one month less for every child, so altogether 
I served only 10 months. 

1991 marked the beginning of the war in 
ex Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia decayed. Due to 
the disintegration the body of Yugoslavia was 
torn. After this war started I realized any- 
thing is possible. At the beginning I didn't 
know what was happening so I stayed two 
months in the basement and I sent my fami- 
ly to the Germany while I stayed in the war. I 
took Jack Daniel’s from the city, cocaine, 
pills, hashish made in Turkey, grass, every- 
thing I could get to forget for a moment what 
was happening around me. Everyone wanted 
to fight. People were going to fight with 
knives because there were few guns, few pis- 
tols, and few bullets. One time on the line I 
was given only three bullets. When soldiers 
returned from the front, everyone wanted to 
know what it was like. You must take your 
cigarette and say: "Yes, I killed three of 
them"... 


I remember it was four in the morning 
and I was drinking coffee when the shelling 
started. Three hundred people were killed in 
two days. I know something about first aid 
so I went to help others. The first guy I saw 
had lost his foot. Someone else had his scalp 
peeled back and his brain was showing. I 
replaced the scalp and bandaged him. In 
war, you see a big pile of human meat, no 
arms, no legs. 

1991-1995, during the war Yugoslavia 
was dead, and I was destroyed like my coun- 
try. I went crazy. In Oct. 1995 I went to 
Chechnya for 10 months and to Afghanistan 
for the next 18 months. Finally in 1998 I 
joined my family in Dusseldorf. My country 
was dead and I had survived through war, 
gangs, business, a lost country, finding a 
new country, and language barriers. The 
world’s words had been my tools, my 
weapons, but after the war, I went from 
being a famous and respected writer in my 
country to a man without a future. So, what 
do you do for living? 

During this time alcohol and cocaine no 
longer offered any high and this was only 
Continued on page eight 
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Chapter 13.1 Hospital 
Sharol Spence 


We all arrived on the communal bus at 
the same time, dressed in sparkling white 
from head to toe. This was the day I would 
become a nurse's aide in a hospital for the 
long term mentally ill. Fear’s tight hand 
clutched at stomach, as caterpillars became 
butterflies over and over again. In my mind I 
would repeat one phrase to my self "You can 
do it, you can do it, Father told me I could so 
it must be right." 

My Father had decided that it was time 
for me to find my place in life. He probably 
came to this conclusion through my mother's 
constant nagging and crying. No matter 
what, he was ready to put my life in order. 
Unceremoniously he arrived at my current 
baby-sitting job to inform me we had an 
appointment with the administrator at the 
out-of-town mental hospital. I was going to 
get what he termed a real job. With any luck 
when he was through I would become a 
nurse, which in his eyes was about as 
respectable as you could get for a woman. In 
one stroke of genius he would not only solve 
all of my life problems, but also get Mama off 
his back, and hopefully settle me somewhere 
away from my mama - not bad for a day's 
work. 

Coal Harbor seemed far away from any- 
thing familiar to me such as my childhood 
home. A large white building stood on a hill 
surrounded by country side .We soon found 
the office of the administrator and were all 
sitting down comfortably around a large 
desk. The administrator introduced himself, 
as did my father. Straight away my father 
leaned forward to give himself an edge and in 
a commanding voice said, “Give my daughter 
Sherry a job. She'll work hard for you.” 

I was slightly overcome with astonish- 
ment at his forthrightness. He certainly was- 
n't a man to beat around the bush. At no 
time did anyone ask me how I felt about 
working there. In fact it scared the hell out of 
me as it would any normal sixteen-year-old. 
Back in those days mental illness was not a 
household word or as publicly accepted as 
today. It was still in the proverbial closet so 
to speak and evoked much fear. But I sat 
quietly, not daring to speak, as negotiations 
about the new job were made. With the 
shake of their hands my future was sealed, 
with my father’s promise that I would work 
real hard for the hospital. 

Father was not the kind of man to waste 
time. Within two hours my uniform was and 
groceries were purchased and a room was 
found. As quickly as he arrived he was gone. 
I stood alone in an unfamiliar room, in an 
unknown town, reporting to a job I knew 
nothing about. This made me as nervous as 
a long tailed cat in a room full of rockers. 
But above all my Father must be obeyed and 


A son is born part 2 
By Lauren Petersen 


Our son, Paul, was born on a chilly 
November day. Gay had worked a few days in 
the sewers and caught a kidney infection, so 
at the time, he was heavily medicated, and 
being Gay he often took more medication 
than was actually prescribed because he 
enjoyed the highs. When he over-medicated, 
he wandered around not knowing where he 
was, and if he left the suite, I followed him to 
bring him back home, then watched over 
him. 

The day my water broke, we were out 
visiting an acquaintance from church, Gay’s 
idea of course. I carefully said nothing to Gay 
or anyone else, just went home on the bus 
with him, thankful that my clothing was 
dark enough to hide the wetness. Once 
home, I watched while Gay took his medica- 
tion, then lay down on the bed beside him, 
timing the contractions and fondling him 
until at length his breathing told me he was 
asleep. I edged quietly from the bed, pausing 
to observe Gay’s even breathing, then 
dressed quickly and walked to a neighbour’s 
house to call my sister, Sharon, who living 
with her new husband only a few blocks 
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not questioned, and if he thought I was capa- 
ble of this I must be. 

Firstly, let me tell you something about 
the hospital. It housed 500 long-term or per- 
manent patients. There was one doctor, and 
two head nurses who ran the place. Most of 
the care came from the untrained men and 
women on the floor. Some floors were locked 
all the time. There would be as many as 50 
females all screaming or banging on the walls 
at the same time. Most were harmless but 
some were known to attack. I was told 
straight off the bat “Don’t wear your hair 
down. That's the first thing they go for.” 

Many of the psychiatric drugs that com- 
bat mental illness had yet to be invented so 
these hospitals were long-term warehouses 
for people that society didn't want to see or 
deal with. There was also very little compas- 
sion or understanding thirty-five years ago. I 
also heard it was very easy to get put in 
there by a family member and never get out. 

Knowing all these things made it possibly 
the scariest place in the world for a sixteen- 
year-old girl. | was so immersed in the hospi- 
tal and all the changes in my life that I had 
nightmares for weeks in my strange bed. It 
was sort of a culture shock after being sur- 
rounded by the inpatients all day. It was 
hard to believe anyone was sane. But I stuck 
it out cause Father said this was my big 
chance. Soon I learned the ropes and began 
to relax and began to enjoy the work. I actu- 
ally came to enjoy nursing more than any 
other job in my life. I was said to be a natu- 
ral at it. 

There was one patient a few years older 
than I on a locked male ward was. He was 
considered dangerous and had broken out 
several times, tying up aides and everything. 
He told the workers on that floor “If she ever 
comes to work here, I'm going to rape her.” I 
was never allowed on that floor. He would 
watch the bus come in and openly mastur- 
bate. 

In the meanwhile back on the ranch 
Mama had got herself a pretty good job at 
the post office and was semi -independent 
from father, but nothing changed. She wasn’t 
even aware that she could be free. She was 
like the huge elephant that is held in place 
by a tiny rope around his ankle. At any time 
he could snap his bonds and be free, but he 
is imprisoned by his memory of when he was 
small and that rope held him securely in 
place. He has become a prisoner of his mem- 
ories. So was my mother. She loathed my 
father. Despised the things he did to us, yet 
was imprisoned by memories of what society 
of her day said she must be. 

The only thing my Father wished for was 
the approval and love of my mama -some- 
thing he seldom got. To demonstrate love he 
often bought extravagant gifts or trips. The 
gifts seemed to sooth the dragon of bitterness 
for a while. As they prospered more things 
given in place of affection -it was like, 
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away. I could face anything but dealing with 
Gay and his exaggerated inappropriate reac- 
tions full of impractical advice. He was con- 
stantly telling me what to do and how to do 
it, for he always presented himself as the 
expert to everyone on anything and every- 
thing. Though most of our acquaintances lis- 
tened politely then ignored what he said, as 
his wife, I didn’t have that option, and his 
poor decisions often led to hardship and 
losses in our lives. | was momentarily thank- 
ful for the respite from his incessant needs 
as Sharon drove me to the hospital leaving 
her husband to stayed with Gay and explain 
my absence. 

It was such a relief to be able to lie in 
a bed at the hospital and have people caring 
for me. I was resting there quite contentedly, 
when Gay arrived. He insisted I get up even 
though it was after midnight, and visit with 
him, walking around the ward, and sitting in 
the lounge, constantly demanding attention 
even though I was supposed to be the 
patient. He visited for at least three hours 
and although he wasn’t the least bit tired, I 
was drooping with exhaustion by the time 
the nurses finally requested that he go home 
saying the baby wouldn’t be born before the 
next morning. I was so grateful to have him 
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Edmonton East 


ALL PARTY AGREEMENT ON THE OUTDOORS 


While Parliament is seen by many as a partisan place, 
much of the work that takes place is done in non-partisan 
fashion by Members of Parliament coming together at Com- 
mittees and informal groups to work for the common good of 
the country. 


One such group is the Outdoors Caucus, which has about 
80 members. The mission of the caucus is “to entrench in 
law fishing, hunting, trapping and shooting sports as accept- 
able, traditional, environmentally- sustainable outdoor heri- 
tage activities with a safety credo and a conservation ethic 
as our highest priorities.” 


Members of the caucus are working together across party 
lines to ensure that Canadians continue to have reasonable 
access to federally managed public lands and waters to en- 
joy traditional outdoor heritage activities. They also want to 
increase awareness of the economic importance of outdoor 
heritage activities to Canada's economy, and to support the 
growth of outdoor activities, heritage businesses and jobs. 


They feel it is important to preserve and promote the tradi- 
tional Canadian outdoor heritage activities and the environ- 
mental stewardship ethic upon which they are based, and to 
support multiple sustainable uses and management of public 
lands, waters, fish, wildlife and habitat, based on sound sci- 
ence and professional natural resource tenets, for the benefit 
of all Canadians. 


Another goal of the caucus is to dispel myths, identify ob- 
stacles to recruitment of those who wish to participate, and 
eliminate unnecessary barriers to participation and wise use, 
to ensure sustainability and enjoyment of our traditional Ca- 
nadian outdoor heritage activities. 


Parliamentarians working together to preserve our natural 
heritage and to encourage the enjoyment of our great ideas 
seems like a good idea to me. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 





“Sherry we don’t know what to do with you 
so here are some nice things now go away.” 

Just as things in the home were settling 
down another little helpless chicken was 
thrown out of the nest at fourteen and so 
grew the tree with vigor and strength. 


gone! 

Paul was born just before noon. He 
was a thin, underweight baby with low vitali- 
ty, so they placed him in the premature 
nursery although he was only three weeks 
early and weighed five pounds seven ounces. 
Probably all of that second hand smoke had 
affected him. They were going to give mea 
blood transfusion, but couldn’t cross-match 
my blood, so I felt weak and tired, and light- 
headed every time I stood up. 

One afternoon as I lay there in the 
hospital bed, I saw my father standing at the 
foot of my bed, dressed in a gray suit, look- 
ing very well. He asked, “How was your preg- 
nancy?” I sat up to answer him, then, as I 
realized he was dead, he vanished. 

I went home after five days, but they 
kept Paul in the hospital a few additional 
days to gain more strength. 

The first day I was home, I began hav- 
ing chills alternating with fever — the ther- 
mometer read 105 degrees. I got up too 
quickly, and crumpled to the floor in a faint. 
The noise woke Gay, who leapt out of bed, 
grabbed me by the throat and, shaking me, 
shouted, “How dare you wake me up.” His 


Continued on page eight 
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All for the Love of God, Adventures of a Street Pastor 


Chapter 11 
Pedro Shultz 

In this chapter, I choose to focus on my 
father, especially since our image of God is 
usually influenced to some degree by our 
own parents, especially our fathers. My dad’s 
name was Erich. He was born in Germany to 
parents who loved God and taught him 
thoughout his life to accept God’s love and for- 
giveness. My father resisted God’s love until 
he was 35 and I was a young baby. 

My mother had prayed earnestly for his 
salvation even before their marriage when he 
was 33 years old. She had a deep conviction 
in her heart that my dad would accept 
Christ’s salvation and was overjoyed when 
the day came Not long after, Dad was bap- 
tized to declare to everyone that just as he 
went under the water in baptism, he was 
now dead to his former way of life, and from 
then on intended to let God’s spirit guide and 
empower him to become more like Jesus and 
to let Jesus use him to glorify God. 

I was about six months old when God trans- 
formed Dad’s life so was able to have the great 
privilege that few people in the world have — 
two parents who prayed for me daily and 

were a Christ-like example to me all of my 

life. This impacted my life powerfully, espe- 
cially my dad’s deep love for God, Mom, and 
us kids, others in the family of Christ, as 

well as non-Christians. 

Dad didn’t talk much. He usually thought 
for a while before speaking, and then his 
words were usually loving, wise or humor- 
ous. I know I have a long way to go to be 
more like that, but thank God that the same 
Holy Spirit that helped Dad in this is at work 
in my life, too. 

Dad was a wonderful hugger. We always 
got a hug and kiss when he got home and 
when he left; he greeted many people with 
warm, caring hugs and did so with a Christ- 
like love. He respected people’s space, too. 

I’m learning to hold back on hugging and 
other physical expression of love when it 
is appropriate. I can empathize with men 
and women who have never experienced love 
expressed physically in a pure and genuine 
way. On the other hand I am convinced that 
genuine love expressed by hugs can be very 
therapeutic. 
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escape. My anarchy in the arts, and my 
years in the war became my natural style of 
life and alcohol and cocaine changed my 
whole way of thinking. 

In 2001 I returned to Croatia to find 
new people. I didn’t know anybody because 
so many people left for other parts of the 
world in immigration, especially people like 
me, with loyalty to old Yugoslavia. I figured 
out that it was not my country anymore. It 
was not the place for me, but I tried to come 
back to the old life and the business. I 
opened one bookstore with books from all ex 
Yugoslavian countries. I was still a dreamer, 
and I had a connection with people. After two 
months there was the first bomb attack in 
my store. I did renovations and continued 
working. After three months my store was 
attacked again, then one night in the bar, 
they tried to kill me. I gave up and moved to 
another city, Sarajevo, now the capital city of 
a new country, Bosnia, created from the old 
country, Yugoslavia, and there I applied to 
come to Canada. I waited for about 10 
months, completed three interviews and in 
December 2003 I arrived in Toronto. In 
Toronto, I met some losers like me with trau- 
ma-induced depression, and Vietnam syn- 
drome (post traumatic stress disorder). Three 
years later in 2006, I moved to Edmonton. 
From Edmonton [| got to work in Yellowknife, 
Inuvik and Nunavut. Finally, 30 months ago 
I came to the Herb Jamieson Centre with 
$57 in my pocket. I came to Herb for sleep, 
but one question pursued me. “Where are 
your friends?” And I joined the Breakout Re- 
covery Program because I realized that I had 





I’m reminded of Dr. Norm Nichol who 
taught a course “Knowing Yourself” years 
ago, and of how he greeted each student with 
a warm hug. 

Despite my Dad being handsome, wise and 
loving, he was humble He never pretended to 
be better than others are. I never saw him 
express anger inappropriately. 

“I’ve learned that to be effective in my min- 
istry in the inner city those characteristics 
that my day had — genuine love and empa- 
thy, a sense of humor, and humility, are 
essential. I’m so thankful for his example to 
me in these things because that is the best 
way to learn them. 

Dad’s method of discipline also helped me 
accept God’s discipline better. I knew Dad 
loved me. He never hit me inappropriately. 
When I did something wrong, he would warn 
me of the consequences if I didn’t change my 
behavior. Where it was necessary, he used 
corporal punishment. That was infrequent, 
never abusive, and deserved. In his closet, he 
had an old, wide leather strap like barbers 
used to use. If the warning of its use was not 
enough, he used it on me. It would hurt, but 
there was never a bruise. He left me crying in 
his bedroom after the strapping. About five 
minutes later, he came back with tears in his 
eyes. It was obvious that the punishment 
had hurt him more than me. Then he hugged 
me and explained to me the reason why he 
had disciplined me: that he wanted me to 
grow up to be a good man and to avoid 
behaviour that could hurt others or me. 

Dad was a finish carpenter by trade and 
an example to me in hard work. Whenever he 
had time he worked on building a house for 
our family. I can remember how proud I was 
to help Dad pounding nails out of boards for 
him to use on the house. The penny per 
board he paid made me feel significant and 
close to him. 

Dad loved going fishing in summer or winter, 
but didn’t do so very often I seldom went 
with him because I thought it was a waste of 
time, not realizing how much I could have 
learned from my dad’s presence. 

At about age 60, when Dad became allergic 
to wood—dust, he won a special award for 
exemplary service as a maintenance man at 
the Chateau Lacombe. 


no other better choice. I needed to try some- 
thing new, and it works! 

In the beginning I was not deep and 
serious about the recovery program. I was 
sleeping, waking up, walking and smoking. 
One night, after about two months in the 
program, around 3 a.m., I woke up, got 
dressed and went to go outside. Exactly in 
the place where there was a door between the 
hallway and the front desk Jesus Christ 
saved me. He did not touch me, he grabbed 
me and turned my walk to the smoking 
room. Jesus is really real. And realism is 
God's plan. My relationship with God is very 
simple, without mystification and complica- 
tion. I talk with Him and He listens to me. 
I'm just a simple a man who has found his 









transitional housing.) 


I’m thankful that we nearly always had home 


cooked meals together as a family. It was a 
cheerful time with healthy food. An impor- 
tant part of supper was spiritual food. Us 
kids would take turns reading something 
from the bible, we would each talk to God in 
our own simple way and then would sing 
Christian songs. 

I’m thankful that my parents loved music. 
They spent a lot of money so we could take 
music lessons, me on the violin and my sis- 
ter Karen on the piano. My parents also val- 
ued education and helped finance four years 
of Bible college in California, a year of train- 
ing as a Licensed Practical Nurse and two 
years in Youth Development at Grant 
McEwan college for me. 
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distorted, red face blurred as I felt the dark- 
ness closing in again. 

Gay escorted me to Emergency the 
next day, and I was given an injection of 
antibiotics for a kidney infection, probably 
contracted from Gay. They wanted to admit 
me, but I told them I had to go home 
because I knew Gay would never permit me 
to stay in the hospital. Although his illness 
had been used to garner attention, lying in 
bed being waited on, my having the same ill- 
ness in no way absolved me of my duties as 
a wife. My place was at his side, ‘for better 
or for worse’. 

I had no excuse for I had taken my 
vows as a Christian in full knowledge of 
God. God didn’t allow any loopholes to leave 
a marriage, even though this one was all ‘for 
worse’, at least not in the scriptures, for I 
had studied the Bible from end to end. The 
only exit allowed from a life spent in 
bondage was if Gay decided to leave me, or 
his demise, so I prayed fervently that God 
would bring about a change in Gay, that he 
would become the Christian he had present- 
ed himself to be before we were married. 
Sometimes I even wondered if I was respon- 
sible for the radical changes in Gay that had 
turned him into a violent, abusive, drunken 
husband, who was almost totally lacking in 
morality, and devoid of a workable con- 
science. 


soul. Get a life. Those are the benefits of 
Hope Mission. 

I'm very grateful because I have the 
privilege and opportunity to go through my 
12 steps here, and I really think I'm one of 
the lucky ones. The starting point of my 
transformation was mental fitness (praying — 
and meditation). Wisdom comes from God. 
All kinds of information can be found on the 
Internet or in many books, but wisdom 
only comes from God, especially when impor- 
tant decisions must be made. Ask for God's 
guidance, extend your spiritual antennae to 
pick up God's messages and you will be 
blessed. wel 

(Vino is living in Hope Mission 
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